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DIGEST OF VERMONT HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 
SLORY 


Reported by J. GORDON McKAY, Chief of the Division of Highway Economics, United States Bureau of Public Roads 


established in 1898 to act in an advisory capacity 

to the towns. In 1906 the principle of State aid 
was adopted and the State highway department was 
authorized to assume the supervision of the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the main thoroughfares upon 
which State funds were expended in conjunction with 
funds of the towns.? 

From 1906 to 1923 the State-aid system was im- 
proved almost exclusively with gravel surfaces. Be- 
tween 1923 and 1926, besides adding to the mileage of 
gravel roads, the surfaces of this type on the more 
heavily traveled routes have been surface-treated, 
and 36 miles of surfaces superior to gravel have been 
constructed. 

The rapid increase in traffic on the principal high- 
ways during the past few years has materially increased 
the cost of maintaining gravel surfaces on these routes;: 
and in 1925 the maintenance of roads and bridges 
accounted for approximately 53 per cent of the total 
expenditure on the State-aid system. 

The principal highway problems now confronting 
the State are the construction of surfaces superior to 
eravel on the principal routes, replacing the present 
gravel sections upon which the maintenance has become 
too expensive; the. construction of adequate bridges 
on these routes to replace the remaining old, inferior: 
structures; the establishment of a primary highway 
system, including the principal routes, for which the 
State will accept the full responsibility of financing, 
construction, and maintenance; and the establishment 
of a secondary system of highways, including routes 
supplementary to the primary system to be developed 
under the control of the State on the State-aid principle 
in cooperation with the towns. 

Recognizing the need for a definite program of high- 
way improvement in accordance with the present and 
expected future traffic importance of the various sec- 
tions of State highways, the Vermont Highway Board 
entered into an agreement with the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads to conduct a cooperative sur- 
vey of transportation on the highways of the State. 


Ite State Highway Department of Vermont was 


DETAILED TRAFFIC DATA SECURED 


The survey was begun on July 16, 1926, and con- 
tinued for a period of three months. 

During this period traffic data were recorded on 
two days each month at 149 points on the Vermont 
highways. Each operation consisted of a 10-hour 
observation period alternating between 6 a. m. to 4 
p. m. andjl0 a. m. to 8 p. m. Special observers 
tabulated traffic between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m. Complete 
24-hour observations also were made to serve as the 
basis of a computation of hourly variation in traffic 
and of average daily traffic; and finally, traffic observa- 
tions for one-week periods were also made at selected 
stations to determine variations in traffic by days of 
the week. 











1 This survey was conducted cooperatively by the Bureau of Public Roads of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and the Vermont State Highway Department. 
A copy of the full report may be obtained by addressing the Bureau of Public Roads. 

2 The town is the local unit of government in Vermont. 
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The data obtained at each of the observation point® 
included counts of passenger cars, motor trucks, moto? 
buses, horse-drawn vehicles and vehicles carrying for- 
eign (extra-State) registration tags. Detailed motor- 
truck and passenger-car data were also recorded at 
each station, the former including the capacity of the 
truck, State of registration, place of ownership, origin 
and destination of trip, type of origin and destination, 
commodity carried, and tire equipment. Gross and 
rear-axle weights of trucks were also measured by means 
of portable scales. Passenger-car data included State 
of registration, place of ownership, purpose of trip, 
origin, destination, and number of passengers. 

Traffic was observed on all sections of the more 
important traffic routes, including practically all the 
numbered routes and many other State-aid roads and 
on representative sections of the town roads. Stations 
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INTERVIEWING THE DRIVER OF A GROCERY TRUCK ATA 
WEIGHING STATION 


were located so as to enable close observation of 
variations in traffic on the several routes and sections 
of routes. 


DENSITY OF TRAFFIC ON ALL IMPORTANT ROUTES DETERMINED 


There are 14,900 miles of highway in Vermont, of 
which 14,582 miles are open to public travel. Of this 
mileage 4,462 miles have been selected as the more 
important highways in each town and are known as 
a roads, the remaining 10,120 miles being town 
roads. 

Of the 4,462 miles of State-aid roads 1,968 miles 
have been numbered and marked by the State high- 
way department. ‘These include the more important 
of the State-aid roads; and the Federal-aid highway 
system of 1,043 miles includes the more important of 
the numbered routes. 

This classification of Vermont highways is used 
throughout the report and the several classes are 
referred to invariably by the following names: 

Federal-aid system, 1,043 miles. 

Numbered State-aid routes (including all numbered State-aid 
routes other than the Federal-aid routes), 925 miles. 

Unnumbered State-aid routes (including all State-aid roads 
which have not been numbered by the State highway depart- 


ment), 2,494 miles. 
Town roads, 10,120 miles, 
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Upon the 14,582 miles of highway it is estimated 
that there was an average daily motor-vehicle move- 
ment during the period of the survey of 1,516,000 
vehicle-miles.* The average daily density of traffic is 


shown in Figure 1. 

The State roads, comprising 30.6 per cent of the 
total highway mileage, carried 87.2 per cent of this 
total traffic; and the town roads, embracing 69.4 per 
cent of the total mileage, carried only 12.8 per cent of 
The traffic on the State-aid roads 


the total traffic. 
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Table 1 shows the mileage of Federal-aid and num- 
bered State-aid routes by traffic classes in 1926. 

The variation on individual sections of these routes 
is even greater. On the Federal-aid system, traffic 
varies from 2,673 vehicles daily on the section of heay- 
iest traffic to approximately 100 vehicles on the least 
important sections. On the numbered State-aid routes, 
other than Federal-aid, and on the unnumbered State- 
aid routes, traffic of over 1,000 vehicles daily was 
observed only on very short sections immediately adja- 
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Section or Concrete Pavement ConstrucTED wiTH FrpEeRAL Ar1p on Route U. S. 7 


NEAR POWNAL 


averages over 15 times that on the town roads; on the 
Federal-aid system the traffic is more than double that 
on the numbered State-aid routes, and more than five 
times that on the unnumbered State-aid roads; and the 
traffic on the numbered State-aid routes is more than 
double that on the unnumbered State-aid roads. 





3 In this report certain terms, frequently used, have invariably the same meaning. 
These terms and their definitions are as follows: 

Vehicles refers only to motor vehicles (passenger cars and trucks), exclusive of 
horse-drawn conveyances. 

Traffic is defined as the movement to and fro of vehicles over a highway. 

Density of traffic is defined as the number of motor vehicles passing any given 
point ona highway inaunit of time. For example, on route U.S. 2 between Mont- 
pelier and Barre the average daily density of traffic was 2,576 vehicles, which means 
that during an average 24-hour period 2,576 vehicles passed any given point on this 
2 miles of highway. Unless a different unit of time is specifically stated, density 
of traffic refers to the number of vehicles passing any given point on the highway 
during a day of 24 hours. The accuracy of the determination of density of traffic 
is influenced by the distance between the survey stations. Exactness of method 
would require a density record for each point on the highway system where traffic 
varies. The cost involved in proportion to the relatively small gain in accuracy 
does not justify location of traffic observation points at close intervals. ‘The density 
cumputed for each station on the Vermont highway system is applied to the short 
sections of highway reasonably adjacent to each station on which there is but little 
variation in traffic. In discussions of the utilization of the highway system, where 
it is desired to discriminate between the use of the highway by vehicles and the vol- 
ume of traffic, the term vehicle-miles per mile is used in the former connection. Nu- 
merically, vehicle-miles per mile are equivalent to density of traffic. 

Daily refers to a day of 24 hours. ‘ 

Average daily refers to an average day during the period of the survey (July 16 to 
October 15, 1926). 

Vehicle-mile is defined as the movement of a motor vehicle 1 mile. 

Average daily vehicle-miles on the highway system are calculated by multiply- 
ing the average daily density of traffic on each section of highway by the length of 
the section in miles and adding the products. 

Ton-mile is defined as the movement of a ton 1 mile, 

Net tonnage refers to the net weight of the motor truck cargo. 

Gross tonnage or gross load refers to the weight of the loaded motor truck, cargo 
and vehicle. 

Foreign traffic or vehicles refers to vehicles having other than Vermont license 
tags. Foreign vehicle-miles are calculated by applying the percentage of foreign 
vehicles at each station to the total vehicle-miles on the sections of highway adjacent 
to each station and adding to obtain the total foreign vehicle-miles. Similar pro- 
cedure is used in calculation of farm and city, business and nonbusiness, touring 
traffic, and trucking for hire. 


cent to the larger centers of population. The minimum 
traffic observed on the numbered routes was 33 vehicles; 
on the unnumbered roads several sections were ob- 
served which carried less than 10 vehicles perday. Of 
the town roads a considerable number of roads ob- 
served carry less than 5 vehicles per day, and very few 
were observed to carry over 100 vehicles per day. The 
comparatively small mileage of town roads carrying 
over 100 vehicles per day is found in the immediate 
vicinity of villages. There is a considerable mileage of 
town roads which, although officially public roads, are 
unopened and carry no traffic. 

In the complete report the State is divided into six 
traffic sections which are somewhat comparable with 
the distribution of population and industry, and the 
traffic is analyzed on the various classes of highways in 
each of these sections. 


TABLE 1.—Mileage of Federal-aid and numbered State-aid routes, 
by traffic classes—1926 





Numbered State- 
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FOREIGN TRAFFIC INCREASES COST OF HIGHWAY SERVICE 


Foreign traffic, i. e., traffic of vehicles registered 
in other States, forms an important part of the total 
traffic on Vermont highways. The State is traversed 
by the main routes of tourist traffic between southern 
New England and Canada and between New York 
and the White Mountains and Maine coast resorts, and 
is in itself an important recreational area. 

During the period of the survey, motor vehicles of 
foreign registration made up 35.6 per cent of the total 
traffic on the Federal-aid and numbered State-aid 
highways. Of the total passenger-car traffic, 36.6 per 
cent was of foreign registration, and the corresponding 
percentage for truck traffic was 9.6 per cent. 
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Foreign-truck traffic is small in volume, and largely 
limited to the areas adjacent to the State boundaries. 
In capacity and loading the foreign-truck traffic is 
similar to Vermont truck traffic. 

Of the 1,043 miles of Federal-aid highways, 114 miles 
carried foreign passenger-car traffic in excess of 500 
vehicles daily, 513 miles carried between 200 and 500 for- 
eign vehicles, and 416 miles less than 200 foreign vehicles. 

Route U. 8S. 7, from the Massachusetts line near 
Pownal to the Canadian border near Highgate Springs, 
carried the greatest volume of foreign passenger-car 
traffic, such traffic being 43.3 per cent of the total 
passenger-car traffic on the route. The large volume 
of foreign traffic on Vermont highways adds consider- 
ably to the cost of providing highway service on the 
main routes of travel. This volume of foreign traffic, 
in addition to local Vermont traffic, results in increased 
maintenance costs on present improvements, which are 
loaded beyond their economic capacity, and makes 
necessary earlier improvement or reconstruction of 
these routes by the construction of surfaces superior 
to gravel. The present contribution of foreign traffic 
to Vermont highway revenue is limited very largely to 
that derived from the taxation of gasoline sold to 
operators of foreign cars and it is doubtful if this 
revenue is at all commensurate with the increased cost 
of providing highway service caused by foreign traffic. 


TRUCKING IMPORTANT ve on eae al SECTIONS OF THROUGH 
OUT 


Except on a comparatively small part of the highway 
mileage, motor-truck traffic on the highways of the 
State is a minor part of total motor-vehicle traffic. 
The construction of surfaces to carry passenger cars 
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Fig. 2.—CLASSIFICATION OF FEDERAL-AID Roap MILEAGE 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF Motor Trucks CARRIED 
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will in the majority of cases be adequate for such motor- 
truck traffic as there is. There are, however, major- 
traffic routes, particularly those near the larger cities 
and villages, on which the density of truck traffic is 
sufficiently great to require special consideration in 
highway planning. 

There is a large mileage of road that carries less than 
50 trucks a day, even on the Federal-aid system, as 
shown by Figure 2. Of the 1,043 miles of the latter 
system, only 241 carry 50 or more trucks a day; and of 
the 925 miles of numbered State-aid routes, only 48 
miles carry truck traffic of that density. 

Approximately 35 per cent of the mileage of the 
Federal-aid and numbered State-aid highways carried 
less than 20 trucks per day, and 85.3 per cent less than 
50 trucks. On 13.6 per cent of the mileage there was 
a density of from 50 to 99 trucks, and on 1.1 per cent 
100 or more trucks per day. 

No one route stands out as a main trucking route. 
There are short sections on practically every important 
highway route which carry a considerable number of 
trucks. These sections are distributed throughout the 
State. The longest is on Route U.S.2 from Burlington 
to East Barre, a distance of 37.9 miles, on which motor- 
truck traffic varied from 60 to 161 trucks at various 
points. 

Practically all of the important trucking routes in 
the State are included in the Federal-aid system; and 
of the Federal-aid mileage carrying 50 or more trucks 
per day, approximately two-thirds is on the United 
States routes. 








CAPACITY AND LOADING OF TRUCKS ANALYZED 


The provision of highway facilities for motor-truck 
traffic in Vermont involves varied problems according to 
the capacity and weight of trucks as well as the density 
of the traffic. On roads where few or no trucks of 2 
tons or larger capacity were found, highway planning 
need make no other provision than that required for 
passenger-car traffic. Trucks of less than 2 tons 
capacity, 97 per cent of which are equipped with pneu- 
matic tires on their rear wheels,* have much the same 
effect upon highway surfaces as passenger cars. 

Where trucks of 2 tons or greater capacity occur in 
appreciable numbers they must be given consideration 
in highway planning. These trucks carry considerably 
heavier loads than passenger cars and approximately 
53 per cent of them are equipped with other than 
pneumatic tires on the rear axle. 

Figure 3 shows the distribution by capacity groups 
of loaded motor trucks observed on the highways of 
the State. 
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Fig. 3.—DiIstTrisutTion oF LoapED Motor Trucks By 
Capacity CLASSES 





4 The rear axle of a truck delivers a greater impact to the road surface because it 
carries, on an average in Vermont, 69 per cent of the total gross load. 
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Motor trucks of 2 to 21% tons capacity were approxi- 
mately one-fifth of the observed trucks, those of less 
than 2 tons capacity 77.4 per cent, those of 3 to 4 tons 
capacity comprised only 3.3 per cent, while those of 
5 tons or greater capacity, being only 0.4 per cent of 
the total number of trucks observed, were a negligible 
part of the total truck traffic. 





An Arrractive VISTA ON THE CoNNECTICUT RIVER 


Roap. Tue Roap Has an O1LED GRAVEL SURFACE 


As shown in Table 2, loaded trucks of less than 2 tons 
capacity carry an average cargo of 1,800 pounds and 
have an average gross load of 5,140 pounds. 


TABLE 2.—Average weight per loaded truck by capacity classes 








i 
| Average | Average 
‘ | Loaded : 
apaci Jass | net weight gross 

eee ee | trucks of cargo weight 

Tons: Number Pounds Pounds 
PON LU ahaa Baan oe aie. oka we ao Sei ees 2, 523 1, 800 | 5, 140 
DU eae eek ee A Signa ha Peaks See 524 4, 920 | 12, 410 
Rt Sete Spee eee lanka ete owe ae dab otra ae 112 5, 490 | 15, 100 
COL Bae 3S ae Ol sasend imho dh o~ ane 4 8, 200 | 20, 300 


That motor-truck traffic in Vermont is predominantly 


a movement of small trucks carrying light loads is fur- 
ther indicated by the fact that 72.8 per cent of the 
loaded trucks weigh less than 8,000 pounds gross and 
87.4 per cent less than 12,000 pounds gross. Only 3.9 
per cent weigh 16,000 or more pounds, as shown in 
Table 3. 
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TasBiLe 3.—Loaded trucks classified by gross weight 





| Average | Average 
Gross weight Loaded trucks net weight) gross 
of cargo | weight 








Thousand pounds: Number | Percent | Pounds | Pounds 
(ese tied Ae ieee ee 2 869 27.5 | 630 3, 060 
Steg cere, a: A 6 ae 1, 431 45.3 2, 000 5, 640 
BOON o Sa ht ee eect ee pee ee oe 463 14.6 3, 600 9, 580 
12 tO Genes eee cece ee eee Se 276 Sam 5, 680 13, 800 
06 MING GVGi ee tes oes come a eee 124 3.9 9, 030 18, 280 

Total. > ate aseeatecrese keel 3, 163 100.0 | 2, 450 | 6, 710 








Trucks of over 16,000 pounds gross weight carry an 
average cargo of 9,030 pounds and have an average 
eross weight of 18,280 pounds. 





Tue River Roap BETWEEN FARLEY AND BRADFORD—A 
GRAVEL Roap ConstructTeD With FrepEerAL Arp 


Extensive use of trucks of 2 tons capacity or larger 
is limited to a relatively small mileage of the highways 
of the State. On Federal-aid highways, the principally 
traveled routes of the State, less than 10 trucks of 2 
tons or larger capacity are found on 68.4 per cent of the 
mileage as shown in Table 4. 


TaBLE 4.—Mileage of Federal-aid and other numbered State-aid 
highways by density of traffic of 2-ton or larger trucks 


Federal-aid high- 














>. ‘ck Other numbered 
Two-ton and larger trucks per day ways State-aid highways 
Miles Per cent Miles Per cent 
O00 Sin Focseenagete se ncaclostenetee asc sete 713 68. 4 839 90. 7 
LOty 19 oes 555. eaten aap heaenarcsnse 284 27. 2 59 6.4 
DO 20-2 cate a ee 36 | 3.4 21 2.3 
SOB OVOTL oo ess. ct Soe ete Sok | 10 1.0 6 6 
of Kio) if aR Rare een hte 18 ee en | 1, 048 100. 0 925 100. 0 














MOTOR-BUS AND MOTOR-TRUCK LINES ARE OF INCREASING 
IMPORTANCE 


Motor-bus traffic, although small in total volume, is 
important on certain of the Federal-aid and numbered 
State-aid routes, and on a few of the unnumbered 
State-aid roads. 

In 1926 there were 52 companies or individuals 
licensed by the public service commission, engaged in 
intrastate and interstate bus transportation, operating 
on regular schedules over approximately 671 miles of 
Federal-aid roads, 168 miles of numbered State-aid and 
62 miles of unnumbered State-aid routes. 

On portions of several of the main routes two or 
more bus lines operate, some being through lines and 
others serving the local communities. Burlington, 
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Rutland, Montpelier, and White River Junction are 
the principal termini of motor-bus transportation lines. 

The busses observed varied in capacity from 5 to 38 
passengers each; approximately one-third had a capac- 
ity of less than 10, and one-half a capacity of 20 or 
more passengers. 

Busses of small passenger capacity are similar to the 
ordinary passenger automobile and require no special 
consideration, but the large-capacity bus traveling at 
high speed may, when present in large numbers, 
require special consideration both as to width of sur- 
face and design of pavement. 

In 1926 there were 16 licensed trucking concerns 
operating over fixed routes and on regular schedules. 
These routes covered approximately 346 miles of 
Federal-aid routes, 74 miles of numbered State-aid 
routes, and 17 miles of unnumbered State-aid roads. 

The capacities of trucks engaged in this form of 
common-carrier transportation varied from 1 to 24% 
tons. 

While the tonnage hauled by companies operating 
for hire is small compared to the tonnage of the total 
truck traffic, it is of growing importance in those sec- 
tions which have inadequate railroad transportation. 


SURVEY SHOWS EXTENT OF HIGHWAY USE 


During the period of the survey, motor-vehicle 
traffic on the highways of the State, of which there are 
14,582 miles, was approximately 139,472,000 vehicle- 
miles, an average of 1,516,000 vehicle-miles per day. 
The distribution of this traffic by classes of highway— 
Federal-aid, other numbered State-aid routes, un- 
numbered State-aid routes, and town roads—is shown 
in Table 5. 


TaBLe 5—Motor vehicle utilization and mileage of Vermont 
highways by systems 

















High A dail Pane 
P ighway verage daily aily 
Highway system mileage vehicle-mileage | density 
| of traffic 
Per Vehicle- Per 
Miles cent miles cent 
Federal-aid system-_...----------.- “| 1, 043 T2 732,000 | 48.3 702 
Numbered State-aid routes !1_____.- 25 6.3 271, 000 17.9 293 
Unnumbered State-aid routes... __- 2, 494 fel 318,000 , 21.0 128 
i owi TOA Se ee seer es 10,120} 69.4 195,000 | 12.8 | 19 
MOPS Se se a ee ee 14, 582 100. 0 1516000) ||. TOC\0 eee sees 














1 Numbered State-aid routes other than Federal-aid routes. The numbered State- 
aid routes in 1926 included the Federal-aid system of 1,043 miles, and other numbered 
routes, 925 miles, a total of 1,968 miles. 


The Federal-aid highway system, 7 per cent of the 
certified highway mileage and 7.2 per cent of the 
mileage of traveled public roads, carried approximately 
one-half of the total traffic on all roads of the State. 
The present numbered routes, 13.5 per cent of the 
highway mileage, which includes the Federal-aid 
system, carried two-thirds of the total traffic. Town 
roads, 69.4 per cent of the total highway mileage, 
carried only 12.8 per cent of the traffic. 

The routes selected for uniform numbering by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials; in- 
cluding U. S. 2, U. 8. 4, U.S. 5, and U.S. 7 are the 
most important through traffic routes in the State. 
These routes, aggregating 525 miles in length, approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the Federal-aid system, carry 
approximately 60 per cent of the traffic on the system. 
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The primary Federal-aid routes, 446 miles, three- 
sevenths of the Federal-aid system, carry 53 per cent 
of the traffic on the system. 


COMPOSITION OF TRAFFIC DISCUSSED 


The comparative use of the highways of the State by 
vehicles of Vermont and foreign registration, by city 
and farm-owned vehicles, and by various other types of 
vehicles can be expressed accurately in vehicle-miles.® 

The total passenger-car use of the Federal-aid and 
numbered State-aid roads on an average day, during 
the transportation survey, was 940,600 passenger-car- 
miles. The distribution of this traffic according to 
registration, ownership, type of trip, and type of usage 
of cars is shown in Table 6. 
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TABLE 6.—Composiiion of passenger car traffic on the Federal-aid 
and numbered State-aid roads 








Daily Percentage 
‘Type of passenger car traffic passenger- ae 
. Cates “PSSBenper - 
i car-miles 
State of registration: 
METIO peer... eee... = ee eee 596, 300 63. 4 
ROTC Tenens... on ee 344, 300 36. 6 
Place of ownership: 
(ON ae ee. eo ee 845, 600 89.9 
Owe Seen... ee... ee aes 95, 000 Ose 
Type of trip: 
Touring . 2 ey PE eet ae, Ss 134, 500 14.3 
Nooo i io — ie. | 520i tee E 806, 100 85.7 
Type of usage: 
SOMES MeN .. 5 22 Joo. 2... 2. . | ee ae 317, 000 33. 7 
ice SUG. «4 a anes. 15 0s le ee. 623, 600 66. 3 
IMU OCS ae eee 940, 6CO 100. 0 








Foreign traffic amounts to 344,300 passenger-car- 
miles per day, or 36.6 per cent of the total passenger- 
car mileage. 

The traffic of farm-owned passenger cars comprises 
10.1 per cent and of city-owned passenger cars, 89.9 
per cent of the total passenger-car traffic on the 
Federal-aid and numbered State-aid routes. 

The volume of farm-owned passenger-car traffic 
varies with the agricultural development of the area 
served by the routes but is more nearly uniform on all 
routes than is the case with city-owned traffic. On 
heavy-traffic routes farm-owned traffic forms a very 
small part of the total. On light-traffic routes off the 
main routes of travel and not adjacent to centers of 





5 The various types of traffic are defined as follows: 

State of registration: Vermont includes all motor vehicles registered in Vermont; 
foreign includes al! motor vehicles not registered in Vermont. 

Place of ownership: Farm includes all motor vehicles owned by persons residing 
on farms; city includes all motor vehicles owned by persons residing in cities, villages, 
or urban areas. 

Type of usage: Business indicates that the car on the trip recorded was being used 
for business purposes; pleasure indicates that the car on the trip recorded was being 
used for pleasure or recreational purposes. 

Type of trip: Touring includes all trips of more than one day’s duration taken 
primarily for recreation; nontouring includes all other trips. 

Type of trucking: For hire includes all trucks engaged in hauling commodities 
either on a contract or tariff basis. 





Sranparp U. 8. Roure Marker on U.S. Rourp No. 5, Near Hartianp 


population, farm-owned traffic forms a much larger 
part of total traffic. 

‘The importance of long-distance touring traffic on 
Vermont highways is indicated by the fact that 14.3 
per cent of the total passenger-car traffic, measured in 
vehicle-miles, is made up of touring trips. This traffic 
is largely of foreign registration and limited to the 
main through routes and routes leading to points of 
historic or scenic interest. 

Approximately two-thirds of the passenger-car 
traffic, measured in vehicle-miles, on the Federal-aid 
and other numbered State-aid routes is made up of 
cars used for pleasure or recreational purposes. ‘This 
traffic is limited largely to the main routes of travel, 
the scenic routes, and routes in the summer-resort 
areas. 

The distribution by length of trip, as shown in 
Table 7, is based on the entire trip from point of origin 
to point of destination, which—particularly for long- 
distance traffic—includes a considerable mileage on 
highways of adjacent States. The average total trip 
mileage and trip mileage on highways of Vermont for 
each type of passenger car traffic are shown in Table 8. 
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TABLE 7.— Distribution of passenger-car traffic by length of trip} 





Type of passenger-car traffic 



































( 
Length of trip | i | iN 

Ver- | For- Ae. Tour-! N°" | Busi- | Pleas- 

Total mont | eign City Farm ing | a ness | ure 

: : | | 
—— a <= } = SOR a 

Miles Per Jae. Setap Par JEGy Per Per Per 1) Per 

| cent | cent | cent | cent | cent | cent ' cent | cent | cent 
Less than 10____.! 29.8 42.0 10. 8 28.1: 75.6 0.0; 36.3, 43.0; 23.1 
1OstoslO= 22-5. Gell B 2IROr. “e679 16.1, 15.0 0.0; 19.6 21.6 13.3 
ZOMOEZOE. .. Sass e. 6.9 8.7 4.1 | 7.0 3.7 00; 84 7.9 6.4 
UNCOMDOs: oe ee ne 5.0 (ey, al Gell 2.7 0.0 6.1 5.0 5.0 
Ei) eh) eae 3.8 4.5 Dye ©6339 1.0 0.0; 4.6 3.8 3.8 
a 240 20 920)) Qeseec | deo S|) 1.7 eek 
Oytot..1e.. | 2.0) So del LGM 0.8) “ORS oo] 21 | ous 
GORUO IOP. 2 sccle ies 1.8 18 1.8 hz ee 19 1.6 | 1.8 
(S{OY fe) SSh¢) aes 1.5 Ten ales 1.5 0.0 inde 126 1.3 1.6 
90 to 99._-.----_. 14 121 907 LMM Onc) Queer 1.5 0g) 17 
NOOMORIAG E22; 5.3 3.6. Sal 5.5 1.0 4.2! 5.6 4.6 | i 
TSO O99... 2. 4.0 1.4 8.1 4.1 0.0 6.4; 3.5 2.4 4.8 
200 to 299___.._.. 8.4 1.8; 18.8 8.8 O30) S276 4.3 2.8 11.3 
300 and over_.._-' 11.7 | 1.0' 28.5 12.2 0.0 §8.0' 1.6 on a0) 

Totals. . 5 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 |} 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100, 0 
| ? \ \ 














i 
j 
| 


! Based upon a total of 8,262 cars. 


TaBLE 8.—Average mileage per trip and average passengers per car 
for various types of passenger-car traffic 











Average mileage | 
per trip ! Average 
_} number 
Type of traffic | | of pas- 
On sengers 
Total | Vermont} per car 
| highways 
State of registration: 
WIE TUMOU bers aa massac oe ee ee a = er 31 24 2.7 
MORO 2 sn0icc occa aes eee eee oy See 199 75 3.0 
Place of ownership: | 
Cisne eee eee rere 102 | 46 2.8 
Maris. . 22 12 ll 2.4 
Type of trip: 
Touring... .- Se ee RNS I cc eC 348 118 . 3.3 
INTUTE Um pee eee eee ae -.. 47 30 2a ff 
Type of usage: i 
Business .___..-. See aa ssonee eae Fo en ay 38 25 1.9 
Pleasure ------ aR a 123 52 one 


| \ 


1 Averages shown are the arithmetic mean of the trip-mileage of cars observed. 
This average is influenced greatly by exceptionally long trips, but provides a reliable 
basis of comparing the various types of traffic. 


Average daily motor-truck use of the Federal-aid 
and other State-aid highways during the period of the 
survey was 62,400 vehicle-miles. The distribution 
of this traflic by place of registration, ownership, and 
type of trucking is shown in Table 9. 


TaBLE 9.—Composition of motor-truck traffic on the Federal-aid 
and numbered State-aid roads 














"Average | Bet out 
Type of truck traffic Re daily 
Pruck- 
| tiles truck- 
; miles 
State of registration: i 
CRWNOM Gee ee ce) nee io! 2 nn 2a oe 56, 400 90. 4 
ORCI PNes 2 eey sete eee oc. ' 6, 000 9.6 
Type of trucking: 
ANae lath?) Rass 13, 900 22m) 
Other than for hire. - 48, 500 77.8 
Place of ownership: 
Clive ees Se eo ORE SSe 50, 600 81.1 
Hisinimies <= 2 11, 800 18.9 
Total. 62, 400 100. 0 


The proportionate use of highways in the State by 
trucks of foreign registration is considerably less than 
the use by foreign passenger cars. As shown in Table 
9 only 9.6 per cent of the total motor-truck miles is 
produced by foreign trucks. 
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Foreign trucks operate primarily upon the _ prin- 
cipally traveled routes near the State boundaries. 
Used household furniture, fresh fruits, groceries, gaso- 
line, and bakery goods are the principal commodities 
hauled by them. 

Little difference was found in the average net cargo 
hauled by Vermont and foreign trucks, that of the 
former being 2,460 pounds and of the latter 2,360 
pounds. 

The use of the Federal-aid and numbered State-aid 
roads by trucks for hire totals 13,900 truck-miles per 
day, or 22.2 per cent of the total truck use of these 
highways. These trucks are engaged principally in 
the hauling of clay, gravel, sand, stone, milk, lumber, 
used household furniture, and general freight. Approx- 
imately 70 per cent of the trucks operating for hire 
are engaged in the transportation of these commodities. 
The average net cargo of trucks operated for hire is 
3,300 pounds as compared with 2,240 pounds for other 
trucks. 

City-owned trucks comprise 81.1 per cent of the 
motor-truck use of the same systems as shown in Table 
9. The loads carried by city-owned trucks are con- 
siderably greater than those hauled by farm-owned 
trucks. The average net cargo hauled by city trucks 
is 2,710 pounds as compared with 1,270 pounds for 
farm-owned trucks. This small cargo hauled by farm- 
owned trucks and a correspondingly low gross weight 
indicate that the use of the highways of the State by 
farm-owned trucks is mainly by small-capacity trucks, 
hauling light loads. ' 

That motor-truck traffic is primarily a local and 
short-haul movement is shown by Table 10. Of the 
loaded trucks observed on the principal highways of 
the State, 45.2 per cent were traveling less than 10 
miles per trip and 78.4 per cent less than 30 miles. 
Of the net tonnage of commodities transported 42.7 
per cent was being hauled less than 10 miles and 78 
per cent less than 30 miles. Only 7.8 per cent of the 
net tonnage hauled by loaded trucks was transported 
60 miles or more. 


TaBLeE 10.—Distribution of motor-truck traffic by length of trip } 








Motor 








. Net cargo 

Length of trip trucks | tonnage 

Miles: Per cent | Per cent 
Tessier eae eee - <5 <r ee ee 45, 2 42.7 
VOM ORO... 232 eee... - . ee } 22.9 25. 8 
2UGUOR20 =. eee eel. - - >. ae Se co «3.5 eee i 10.3 9.5 
30 to 39 oe .:..... 2 _ eee 6.3 6.4 
A000 Saree ene: . <2 a 5.0 | 5.0 
GUMGOTOU 22 SoReal cece ca. ceo coe a 2.8 | 2.8 
60 to 69 se 1.3 1.3 
OMOR ORR eee: Ace mene 5 23545... a er re : 1.0 el 
ROO Oe. 2. 2es25-.2.----.--- a | if 
COMORU GMS. 0 <= Seen eee Ss... oe .6 .6 
1OGKanid ower . 525252. - 22; =... dees. ee 3.8 4.1 
Poteles: <- akc cs. Ls OEE. eee 100. 0 100. 0 








! Based upon 3,163 loaded trucks. 


The distribution by lengths of trip, as shown in 
Table 10, is based on the total trip from point of 
origin to point of destination, which—particularly for 
the longer trips—includes the mileage traveled on 
highways of adjacent States. The average total trip 
mileage, the trip mileage on the highways of Vermont, 
the average net cargo weight and the average gross 
weight per truck for each type of truck traffic are 
shown in Table 11. 
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TABLE 11.—Average mileage per trip and average weight per truck 
for various types of motor-truck traffic 




















AV ao Average weight 
Type of truck traffic | 
On Ver- Net 
Total mont avag Gross 
highways; C88 
State of registration: Pounds | Pounds 
Bi Utee.2------------ Sere 19 16; 2,460! 6, 660 
POM eee See eee 59 30 2, 360 | 7, 260 
Type of trucking: 
ioe Ivin@ ages ocean 24 18 3, 300 | 8, 040 
Otherstiandor lure. .......--._..__- : 23 18 2, 240 6, 880 
Place of ownership: 
(GIN? -bgaeeeebodon. 26 20 2, 710 7, 200 
TORO). ae ce ae 12 11 270 4, 440 


1 Averages shown are the arithmetic mean of trip mileage of trucks observed. 
This average is influenced by the relatively small number of long trips but provides 
a reliable basis of comparing the various types of traffic. 


FUTURE TRAFFIC FORECAST 


Since no adequate historical series of traffic records 
are available in Vermont it is impossible to make a 
forecast based directly upon past trends. In States 
where historical series of traffic records are available 
highway traffic and motor-vchicle registration have 
been found to increase at equal rates. A comparison 
of highway traffic and motor-vehicle registration in 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin is shown in Figure 4. 


HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 
MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATION 


NOTE: SINCE THE MAGNITUDES INVOLVED IN THE 
DATA VARY GREATLY, THEY HAVE BEEN PLOTTEO 
ON LOGARITHMIC SCALES. THE RESULTING 
CURVES HAVE BEEN MOVED VERTICALLY 

TO PERMIT EASY COMPARISON OF THE 

RATES OF INCREASE OF TRAFFIC 
ANDO REGISTRATION IN THE 


SEVERAL STATES. 





LJ 
MICHIGAN 
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Fig, 4.—Trenps or Highway Trarric AND Moror VEuicLe 
REGISTRATION IN MassacuusetTts, Marybanp, MaAInr, 
WISCONSIN, AND MICHIGAN 


Vermont varies from these States with respect to 
traffic growth principally in the volume of foreign 
traffic on the more important highways and in the 
rate of population increase. ‘The proportion of foreign 
traffic on Vermont highways was recorded at 33 points 
during a traffic count conducted by the State highway 
department in August, 1924. At 32 of these points, 
which were similar in location to stations of the 1926 
survey, it was found that 38.1 per cent of the cars were 
of foreign registration. At the 32 similarly located 
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stations during the 1926 survey it was found that 38.6 
per cent of the traffic was foreign. In New Hampshire, 
which also has a large volume of foreign traffic, traffic 
counts obtained in 1918, 1922, and 1926 indicate that 
foreign traffic at corresponding points was 41 per cent 
of the total in 1918; 40 per cent in 1922; and 48 per 
cent in 1926. 

These data indicate that foreign traffic in these States 
is increasing slightly more rapidly than local traflic and 
that a forecast of total traffic on Vermont highways 
based on motor-vehicle registration in the State would 
be conservative, but for a short period of years would 
represent total traffic with reasonable accuracy. 
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Motor-vehicle registration can be predicted on the 
basis of exact records available since 1913. The in- 
crease in motor-vehicle registration is a function of two 
variables (1) increase in population and (2) the increase 
in ownership and use of motor vehicles in proportion to 
population, measured by the number of persons per 
motor vehicle. 

Population, motor-vehicle registration, and persons 
per car from 1913 to 1926 and extended to 1936 are 
shown in Table 12. 

The persons per car for each year from 1913 to 
1925 and the extension of the trend to 1936 are shown 
in Figure 5. 

The trend of motor-vehicle registration in Vermont 
from 1913 to 1926, inclusive, indicates an increase in 
registration of 39.8 per cent between 1926 and 1931, 
and of 24.5 per cent between 1931 and 1936, or an 
increase of 74 per cent for the 10-year period from 
1926 to 1936.6 Assuming a uniform rate of increase 
in traffic and motor-vehicle registration, traffic may be 
expected to increase in the same ratio as the regis- 
tration. 

This rate of increase in highway traffic will apply 
for the State as a whole. ‘Traffic originating in the 
areas of the State which are rapidly increasing or de- 





6 Based on actual registration in 1926, which is the measure of traffic for this year 
and estimated registration in 1931 and 1936. 
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TABLE 12.—Comparison of population and the number of motor 


vehicles in the State of Vermont 


























Registration of motor | 
' Popula- vehicles (hundreds) Persons per car 
Year tion ! Pe. ee - 
(hundreds) | | 
Actual | Estimated | Actual | Estimated 
3, 548 59 62 60. 0 57.6 
8, 544 85 85. 41.8 41.6 
3, 541 115 | 114 30.8 Astle Th 
3, O37 iy 149 22. 6 23.8 
3, 533 216 | 188 16.3 18.8 
ay, oct) 226 233 15.6 15.1 
MeO sx. <asvacceuscoce seeee 3, 526 268 284 13. 2 12,4 
O20. = cee oe nee oe 3, 524 316 339 eal 10. 4 
ODE... Soc Bree erate ae oe 3, 524 373 397 9. 46 8. 87 
Ge eee eee. cee 3,024 439 | 459 8. 03 7.68 
NOZAEE >< Someone ae cae 3, 524 528 eo) 6. 68 6. 74 
NG2iee > Meee se. oo eee 3, 524 612 589 Hy VAG} §. 99 
NG ee | 3, 524 696 655 5. 07 5.38 
OZ he eee a 3, 524 7A 722 4.76 4. 88 
17 5 mo So ee |= 53 2. eee heh See ee re 4.47 
eS SS cs oS eS OMe 2... <a SOB teenies eee 4,13 
I ame. peepee te ae es ae Bi, (i eee oe RU os wee oem 3. 85 
MOBO ME. sone ae ee Gi, (ce LCI Fi | a eae oe ie 3. 61 
CORP... 3 coe Sere Ye ae eee) |. eee AOS Gi aenes eee oe 3. 40 
Cs) a. Seeeeaeee | Syoct |.-.-.—— ri 10 i 8 See Pais 
| | 





1 Population as of July 1, each year. For the years 1913 to 1923, inclusive, the popu- 
lations given are Bureau of Census estimates. Those for the years 1924 to 1936, in- 
clusive, are extensions by the method used by the Bureau of the Census. 


creasing in population will increase more or less rapidly 
than the average. Such areas, however, are small and, 
considering the volume of traffic on the principal high- 
ways which originates outside of the immediate local 
areas, the application of a uniform rate of traffic in- 
crease to the entire State is justified.’ 

The expected traffic in 1931 was obtained by apply- 
ing the rates of motor-vehicle registration and traflic 
increase to the 1926 traffic at each survey station. 
The resulting forecast of traffic at each station is shown 
in the full report. 


ROUTES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO PRESENT AND FUTURE TRAFFIC 


To provide a basis for the establishment of a balanced 
program of highway improvement to meet traffic needs 
in Vermont a traffic classification of Vermont high- 





7 The validity of this assumption is substantiated by an analysis of registration 
increase by towns in New Hampshire for the years 1922 to 1925, inclusive. Not- 
withstanding variations in population density, population trends and present per- 
sone per car, the rate of decrease in persons per car in the different areas was very 
uniform. 
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ways has been established on the basis of the principal 
traffic data, which are (1) total present motor-vehicle 
traffic and estimated traffic in 1931 and 1936, (2) 
total truck traffic, and (8) traffic of large-capacity 
trucks. The highways are clsssified in three groups, 
designated as major, medium, and minor traffic routes 
or sections of routes, according to their average daily 
present and estimated future traffic. 

These classes and the traffic limits of each class are 
summarized in Table 13: 


TaBLE 13.—Traffc classification of Vermont highways and traffic 
limits for each class for 1926 and estimated for 1931 and 1936 





Average daily motor vehicles 





Traffic classification 1 











1926 1981 1936 
SN TEN OTe te = = aero 1,500 or over.----- 1,500 or over - - Bac 1,500 or over. 
IVIFAN Ok me yt in Nene SOO TOMmpU0seeeeese ) ]$500lor over. 22s : 1,500 or over. 
INNGGHUET else 2 nce c ee 800 to 1,500__.____- SOOO 00 Resear 1,500 or over. 
AMEXCHONOT 2). ee 800 TomesG0e.- .- ==. SOOOM DUO seen _ 800 to 1,500. 
AMIGO Genoese eee esos | Less than 800. ..--; 800 to 1,500_-__- .| 800 to 1,500. 
ravage Less than 800. _... Less than 800. ____| 800 to 1,500. 
NIU TOY OY? eee Less than 800_ ___- Less than 800. ....| Less than 800 





1 The traffic classifications for 1931 and 19386 are based on average traffic in 1926, 


The above traffic limits are based primarily upon 
experience and present practices in Vermont. The 
upper limit of the minor group is higher than that 
commonly accepted in many States, but is in accord- 
ance with Vermont traffic conditions, particularly 
the very limited use of trucks of over 21% tons capacity, 
and the resulting absence of heavy wheel loads, the 
fact that observed traffic represents traffic during the 
period of greatest traffic density, and the serviceable . 
type of gravel available for construction of gravel 
roads in Vermont. The more important routes 
included in the minor classification, and classified as 
requiring gravel surfaces, should be surface treated. 

All highways upon which the traffic was observed 
are classified, including the entire Federal-aid system, 
practically all of the other numbered State-aid routes 
and approximately one-tenth of the unnumbered 

(Continued on p. 229) 
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RELATION BETWEEN SODIUM SULPHATE SOUNDNESS 


TEST AND ABSORPTION 


OF SEDIMENTARY ROCK 


By the Division of Tests, United States Bureau of Public Roads, Reported by D. O. WOOLF, Jr., Materials Engineer 


OR a number of years past an accelerated sodium 
F sulphate soundness test has been used to indicate 
the resistance of sedimentary rock to repeated 
frost action. This test was apparently first proposed 
by M. Brard, and is described in Annales de Chemie et 
de Physique (1828). It has recently been tentatively 
accepted by the American Association of State High- 
way Officials as a standard test. 

The test consists of alternately immersing the test 
sample of rock in a saturated solution of sodium sul- 
phate for 20 hours and drying it at 100° C. for four hours. 
This operation is repeated five times and then the sam- 
ple is examined as to appearance and the rock classified 
as sound or unsound. Samples which crack, check, or 
disintegrate are considered as unsound and of ques- 
tionable suitability for use in conerete which is exposed 
to frost action. 

Several attempts have been made to correlate the 
accelerated sodium sulphate soundness test of rock 
with the results of other tests which are usually made 





Fig. 1.—A Limestone SAMPLE Brrore AND AFTER THE 
SouNDNESS Test. THe RECTANGULAR APPEARANCE Is 
BECAUSE SAWED MaTERIAL WAS SUBMITTED FOR TESTING 
AND Is Not CHARACTERISTIC OF SAMPLES PREPARED FOR 
TESTING 





Fie. 2—A Limestonse Sampte Berore anD AFTER 
TESTING 


to determine the quality of the material. These com- 
parisons have usually shown negative results, 1. e., 
there is no apparent relationship between the results of 
the soundness test and any of the standard tests. 
Considering, however, that failure in the accelerated 
soundness test may be caused through crystal growth 
in the interior of a rock specimen, it is believed that 
there must be some relation between the soundness 
test and a test of the porosity of the material. This 
latter property is usually determined by an absorption 
test, the test result expressing the amount of absorbed 
water in terms of percentage of the dry weight of the 
solid rock. 

For the last three years the Bureau of Public Roads 
has been making the accelerated soundness test on all 
rock samples of sedimentary origin as well as marble 
which have been submitted for test to determine their 
suitability for use in concrete, and the tests reported 
in this paper include the great majority made on such 
rock. One hundred and fifty of these rocks have also 
been tested for absorption. ‘The results of these tests 
are shown in Table 1, and, although they do not 
establish a definite relation between percentage of 
absorption and unsoundness as determined by the 
sodium sulphate test, they do indicate that rocks having 
a certain percentage of absorption will in the greater 
number of cases prove to be unsound. It is believed 
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Fic. 3.—TuHREE SampLtes Wuicu Have ComMrpLeteLy Di1s- 
INTEGRATED IN THE SOUNDNESS TEST AND ONE SHOWING 
PARALLEL Partina. ALL or THESE SAMPLES Hap Morr 
Tuan 4 Per Cent ABSORPTION 


that the samples shown in Table 1 include all types 
and qualities of sedimentary rock which are used 
as coarse ageregate in concrete, and the range in test 
values, as will be noted, is quite extensive, the absorp- 
tion ranging to above 6.5 per cent. Results of the 
standard Deval abrasion test are not shown but they 
varied from a minimum of 2.3 per cent to a maximum 
of 26.2 per cent. The geographical distribution of the 
samples is shown in Table 2. 

Figures 1 to 3 show typical examples of failure in the 
accelerated soundness test. Figures 1 and 2 show 
samples of unsound rock before and after the test. 
Figure 3 shows three completely disintegrated samples 
and one in which parallel parting is excellently marked. 
These samples (fig. 3) had very high absorptions, all of 
them being greater than 4 per cent. 

Figure 4 shows the proportion of sound and unsound 
samples grouped according to percentages of absorp- 
tion. Each group covers a range of 0.5 per cent, the 
first group including all values up to 0.5 per cent, the 
second from 0.51 to 1, etc. Figure 5 shows the number 
of samples having percentages of absorption equal to or 
ereater than 0, 1, 2, 3, etc., and the percentage of all 
such groups shown to be unsound by the soundness 
test. 

It will be noticed that of all the samples tested, 4% 
per cent were unsound. Of all samples tested which 
had an absorption of 2 per cent or more, 82 per cent 
were unsound. All samples with an absorption of 4 
per cent or more were unsound. On the basis of the 
eroup of samples reported in this paper, the probabili- 
ties, therefore, are that two out of every five samples 
of sedimentary rock are unsound as determined by the 
sodium sulphate test. 

Although the accelerated sodium sulphate sound- 
ness test is used to indicate the possibility of failure 
through frost action, it does not follow that failure 
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Fig. 4.—PRopPorRTION OF SOUND AND UNSOUND SAMPLES GROUPED 
ACCORDING TO PERCENTAGE OF ABSORPTION 
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Fic. 5.—PRoportion oF UNSOUNDNESS IN GROUPS OF SAMPLES 
Havine Various Minimum PERCENTAGES OF ABSORPTION 


from freezing and thawing is always associated with 
unsoundness as indicated by the test. Many rocks 
which are seriously affected by the accelerated sound- 
ness test have been successfully used in concrete pave- 
ments and structures exposed to frost action for years. 

The durability of concrete in which unsound rock 
was used may result from the quality of the concrete 
and in spite of the quality of the aggregates. <A 
thoroughly water-tight concrete would certainly delay 
and possibly entirely prevent disintegration by frost 
action of an unsound rock used as the coarse aggregate. 
It is apparent that for durable concrete not only the 
soundness of the ingredient materials should be con- 
sidered, but also the character of the concrete itself. 
A discussion of the soundness of concrete is not within 
the scope of this paper; but as the character of concrete 
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is variable and subject to many conditions which may 
affect the quality, every effort should be made to con- 
trol these factors. For this reason, the use of aggre- 
gates of unquestioned durability or soundness is im- 
portant. In this connection, the accelerated sodium 
sulphate soundness test is of value in indicating 
questionable aggregates. Samples which show un- 
favorable results with this test should be further 
investigated by inspection of exposed ledges or faces 
of the stone at the quarry, or of concrete made of the 
rock, if it has been previously used, before a final 
decision is made. 

The high percentage of possible failure indicated 
above shows that great care should be exercised in the 
selection of sedimentary rock for use in concrete. 

These results seem to indicate that, when time is 
limited, some idea of the relative behavior in the sodium 
sulphate soundness test of several otherwise compar- 
able materials may be obtained from the absorption 
test, the highest values indicating the greatest proba- 
bilities of failure in the other test. 


TaBLE 1.—Results of soundness test and absorption lest grouped 
by kinds of rock and arranged in order of the percentage of 
absorption 
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INSTRUBIENT (ig EEOPED 


FOR MEASURING LENGTH 


OF CRACKS IN CONCRETE 


Reported by H. L. BOSLEY, Assistant Materials Engineer, United States Bureau of Public Roads 


N INSTRUMENT for use in measuring the 
pA length of cracks in concrete pavements and 
with which measurements can be made rapidly 
and with a satisfactory degree of accuracy has recently 
been designed by the Division of Tests of the Bureau of 
Public Roads. The instrument was made for use on 
concrete surfaces in making condition surveys in con- 
nection with subgrade studies and to determine the 
effect of various features of design. 
It is thought that a description of the instrument may 
be of interest to State highway organizations and other 
agencies who are making condition surveys. Such a 
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study of concrete pavements usually begins with a 
determination of the amount of cracking which has 
occurred, and if carefully done with a tape involves 
considerable painstaking labor. 

The apparatus, which embodies the same principle 
as the chartometer used for measuring distances on 
maps, consists of a wheel which is rolled along the 
surface to be measured by means of an operating handle. 
The circumference of the wheel being known, it is so 
geared to a revolution counter that for each linear foot 
of travel one unit is recorded on the counter. Thus, 
the reading on the counter at any time shows the total 
distance over which the wheel has been rolled. 

Before giving a detailed description of the device, a 
general view of which is shown in Figure 1, it may be 
well to discuss its usefulness. One man with the instru- 
ment can replace two men with a tape and obtain the 
same data more easily and it is believed more accurately. 
A second advantage is that the actual length of mean- 
dering cracks can be accurately measured, something 
which can not readily be done with atape. Calibration 
tests with one of these devices indicated that lengths 
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measured at the speed of a man walking were accurate 
to within 0.25 per cent or 1 foot in 400. A check on 
the individual measurements is available at all times 
in the total on the counter which will record nearly 20 
miles before clearing. 

The details of construction are shown in Figure 2. 
A steel wheel, A, whose circumference is exactly 2 feet, 
rolls freely in bearings supported by the forked frame, 
B, attached to the tubular handle, C. A pair of spur 
gears, D, rotate the spindle of the revolution counter, 
E, twice for each revolution of the measuring wheel, 
A. Thus for each distance of 1 foot traversed one unit 
is registered on the counter. The counter, E, is sup- 
ported and protected by a guard bracket, F. In 
transporting the apparatus from one place to another 
it is desirable to prevent rotation of the counter spindle. 
For this purpose a rubber brake shoe, G, is provided and 
this is pressed against the measuring wheel, A, by the 
rod, H, which terminates in a knob at the end of the 
operating handle. The operator simply presses down 
on this knob and locks the wheel, the brake being held 
in contact by the latch, J. To release the brake a 
slight pressure on the end of the latch, J, frees the rod, 
H, and permits the wheel, A, to again roll freely. 

The operation in the field is so simple and obvious 
that it needs no description. 


(Continued from page 224) 


State-aid routes. The highways classified include, 
therefore, all routes which carry any considerable 
volume of present and expected future traffic. The 
traffic classification for each section is shown in the full 
report. 

The mileage so classified in each of the classification 
groups is shown in Table 14. 


TasLE 14.—Traffic classification of Vermont highways} 






































Per cent 
Traffic classification i Miles | of total 
miles 

INES CO? Thos pect SHoee eee Goose ee ge 49.1 2.2 
IMD Oe cman Se ESO ESAS HEC EE eae eee 129.5 5.9 
IMCHOPRIBTIC Olt eee ren ioe ccc ees = a. oes 178. 6 8.1 

IMI) CONE, 3 oc eSB SECO Ee See eee eS eee 88.9 4.1 
SMUE TSI Oe oe pS CEES EEA OOS See eae ee ees 84.1 3.8 
VIG IER UI ES Mee ee meie oo ne oe cin alo 2 a ain atic ernie 342. 7 15.6 
“Titi gb S000 340 TO a oe ee ere 515. 7 23. 5 
INTO I Besa cd na Gen ee SOOS pees a5 <r yersae 215; 1 9.8 
INDIO 2) noc o ao ORCC ee ee 1, 284. 4 58. 6 
Wier) | SOMOS — oo eee RE Se ee 1,499. 5 68. 4 
ARGUE! SRO ES. ee ee oS 2, 198. 8 100.0 











1 Highways classified include all routes carrying any appreciable density of traffic 
in 1926. ; 


IMPROVEMENT PLAN PRESENTED 


The full report presents a proposed plan of improve- 
ment, based upon the analysis of the Vermont Federal- 
aid highway system,’ considering present improvements 
and traffic, shows that 275.5 miles of new construction 

superior to gravel surfaces will be necessary to meet 
traffic requirements during the five-year period from 
January 1, 1927, to December 31, 1931. 





_§ The Vermont plan of highway improvement is limited to the Federal-aid system 
since less than 20 miles not included in the Federal-aid system carried sufficient 
traffic to justify their inclusion in the five-year plan of improvement. 
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The cost of improving these highways with surfaces 
adequate to serve present and expected future traffic 
as estimated by the Vermont State Highway Depart- 
ment will be approximately $12,000,000. This esti- 
mate includes the cost of bridges and structures, grad- 
ing, and surface costs. 

By 1931, because of the normal increase in traffic, 
278.5 additional miles of Federal-aid highways are 
expected to carry 800 or more vehicles and will require 
surfaces superior to gravel. To serve the traffic on 
these routes adequately, construction of surfaces 
superior to gravel on this mileage will be required be- 
tween 1932 and 1936. Since the major part of this 
mileage will be on medium traffic routes, the total cost 
of improving the 278.5 miles included in this group 
should be considerably less than the required expendi- 
tures during the period 1927 to 1931. This decrease, 
however, will be partially offset by the need for im- 
provement of a comparatively small mileage of routes, 
approximately 80 miles, not included in the Federal- 
aid system, with surfaces superior to gravel between 
1926 and 1936. 

It .is believed that a construction program more 
limited in scope than the proposed five-year program 
will result in increased total highway expenditures, 
because of the higher maintenance costs which may be 
expected to result from postponement of adequate 
improvement; and that it will also result in inadequate 
highway service and increased motor-vehicle operating 
costs. 

For the most economical accomplishment of the 
proposed improvement plan it is recommended that 
substantially the present Federal-aid highway system 
be established as a primary or State highway system 
under the jurisdiction of the State highway department 
as to construction, maintenance, and control. 

It is also recommended that a secondary highway 
system be established. This system should include the 
more important traffic routes not included in the pri- 
mary system. 

The establishment of these systems and their im- 
provement in accordance with the foregoing plan will 
insure a systematic and scientific development of 
Vermont State highways. 











(Continued from page 227) 
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YADKIN RIVER BRIDGE TEST COMPLETED 


Tests of the reinforced concrete arch bridge over the 
Yadkin River between Albemarle and Mount Gilead, 
N. C.—involving the structure as it stood in service and 
with the continuity of the superstructure destroyed— 
were completed early in December. 

The purpose of the stress measurements was to deter- 
mine the manner in which a full-sized concrete arch, 
built under normal conditions, deforms under dcter- 
minate loads, and to compare these deformations and 
the stresses produced in the arch rib with the deforma- 
tions and stresses as computed by the generally ac- 
cepted elastic theory of arches and those derived from 
the tests of models by means of Beggs deformeter gauges. 

Loads have been imposed by means of tanks of water 
placed on the span. These tanks are made of wood, 





seme Revie a TO BE TESTED TO a i 


12 by 20 by 18 feet inside dimensions, and weigh, when 
full, 160 tons each. 

Data has been secured with the following conditions 
of loading: 

1. A complete series of loads on the bridge as it 
stood originally; using one loading tank. 

2. A complete series of loads on the bridge with the 
continuity of the superstructure destroyed, so as to 
approach as near as possible to the conditions generally 
assumed in designing arches; using one loading tank. 

3. With the continuity of the bridge destroyed, load- 
ing it in the most critical positions, “with two tanks. 

"The tanks were weighed by means of the deformation 
of supporting copper cylinders set in steel cylinders 
and receiving the load from closely fitting pistons. 
Specially annealed copper cylinders (one- half inch by 
one-half inch) accurately shaped were placed in the 
cells so that they carry the entire weight of the tank 
placed on the pistons. The weight, a function of the 
deformation of the copper cylinders, was taken from 
calibration curves previously determined in the labo- 
ratory. By this means the empty-tank weight of 
47,000 pounds was checked within 300 pounds of the 
computed weight and other check measurements. 

The following measurements were made with various 
positions of load and three increments of water for 
each position: 
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1. The deformation of the concrete and steel at 24 
points on the arch rib. From these measurements the 
stress is determined by the use of the modulus of 
elasticity derived from tests of specimens taken from 
the bridge. 

The deformation was measured by electric telemeters 
which are designed on the principle that the electrical 
resistance of a carbon pile varies with the pressure on 
the pile. The instrument was attached to steel plugs 
erouted in the concrete arch rib so that the deformation 
movements are transmitted as pressures upon the car- 
bon piles. The telemeters are read to one ten-thou- 
sandth of an inch and estimated to one hundred- 
thousandth of an inch. 

2. The angular rotation of the arch ring at nine 
points. 

This measurement was made by means of a clinom- 
eter, consisting of a steel bar carrying a level bubble 
and leveling screw attached to a dial reading to one- 
thousandth of an inch. The instrument was placed 
and leveled on gauge points located 20 inches apart on 
steel plugs in the arch rib. The relative displacement 
of the gauge points was measured, and from these meas- 
urements the angular rotation under any increment of 
load is derived directly. 

3. The change in length of middle ordinates of 5-foot 
arcs of the axis at 5-foot intervals over the entire 
length of the arch rib. 

The middle-ordinate changes were measured by means 
of a radius meter. This instrument consists of a steel 
bar 5 feet long, carrying at its center a Federal dial 
reading to one ten-thousandth of an inch. Gauge 
points at the ends of the radius meter are placed on 
corresponding points on steel plugs in the arch and 
the stem of the dial was allowed to rest on the surface 
of a square steel plug halfway between the gauge 
points. The movements of the square plug are trans- 
ferred to the needle and read on the dial. 

4. Deflections at each spandrel point of the arch. 

The deflections were measured from a wire suspended 
over a pulley with a counterweight at one end to main- 
tain a constant tension and sag. Points were located 
in the concrete at the top of each spandrel column 
and the deflections measured from these points to the 
wire. 

5. Rotation of the piers at the end of the span under 
observation. 

The pier rotations were measured by clinometers in 
the same manner as the axial rotations, the gauge 
points being placed on the top of each pier. These 
rotation measurements were checked by means of two 
wires placed 5 feet apart vertically and suspended 
independently of the span under observation. Move- 
ments were shown by the relative longitudinal displace- 
ments of fixed points on the wires and on the ends of 
the piers. Although the field work is now complete it 
will be several months before the data can be com- 
pletely analyzed and conclusions reached. 





ROAD PUBLICATIONS OF BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Applicants are urgently requested to ask only for those publications in 
which they are particularly interested. The Department can not under- 
take to supply complete sets nor to send free more than one copy of any 
publication to any one person. The editions of some of the publications 
are necessarily limited, and when the Department’s free supply is 
exhausted and no funds are available for procuring additional copies, 
applicants are referred to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, this city, who has them for sale at a nominal price, 
under the law of January 12, 1895. Those publications in this list, the 
Department supply of which is exhausted, can only be secured by pur- 
chase from the Superintendent of Documents, who is not authorized 
to furnish publications free. 


ANNUAL REPORTS 


Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1924. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Publie Roads, 1925. 
Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Public Roads, 1927. 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS 


No. 105D. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention 


and Road Preservation, 1913. 


*136D. Highway Bonds. 20c. 

220D. Road Models. 

257D. Progress Report of Experiments in Dust Prevention 
and Road Preservation, 1914. 

*314D. Methods for the Examination of Bituminous Road 
Materials. 10c. 

*347D. Methods for the Determination of the Physical 
Properties of Road-Building Rock. 10e. 

*370D. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock. 15c. 

386D. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the Middle 
Atlantic States, 1914. 

387D. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the Southern 
States, 1914. 

388D. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the New 
England States, 1914. 

390D. Public Road Mileage and Revenues in the United 
States, 1914. A Summary. 

407D. Progress Reports of Experiments in Dust Prevention 
and Road Preservation, 1915. 

*463D. Earth, sand-clay and gravel. 15c. 

*532D. The Expansion and Contraction of Concrete and 
Concrete Roads. 10c. 

*537D. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Rock in 1916, Including all Compression Tests. 
de. 

*583D. Reports on Experimental Convict Road Camp, 
Fulton County, Ga. 25c. 

*§660D. Highway Cost Keeping. 10c. 

*670D. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 
Roek in 1916 and 1917. _ 5e. 

*691D. Typical Specifications for Bituminous Road Mate- 
rials. 10c. 

*724D. Drainage Methods and Foundations for County 
Roads. 20c. 

*1077D. Portland Cement Concrete Roads. 15c. 


DEPARTMENT BULLETINS—Continued 


No. *1132D. The Results of Physical Tests of Road-Building 

Rock from 1916 to 1921, Inclusive. 10c. 

1259D. Standard Specifications for Steel Highway Bridges, 
adopted by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials and approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture for use in connection with Federal- 
aid road work. 

1279D. Rural Highway Mileage, Income, and Expendi- 
tures, 1921 and 1922. 

1486D. Highway Bridge Location. 


DEPARTMENT CIRCULARS 


No. 94C. T. N. T. as a Blasting Explosive. 
331C. Standard Specifications for Corrugated Metal Pipe 
Culverts. 


MISCELLANEOUS CIRCULARS 


No. 62M. Standards Governing Plans, Specifications, Con- 
tract Forms, and Hstimates for Federal Aid 
Highway Projects. 
93M. Direct Production Costs of Broken Stone. 
105M. Federal Legislation Providing for Federal Aid in 
Highway Construction and the Construction of 
National Forest Roads and Trails. 


FARMERS’ BULLETINS 


No. *338F. Macadam Roads.  5e. 
*505F. Benefits of Improved Roads. 5c. 


SEPARATE REPRINTS FROM THE YEARBOOK 


No. *739Y. Federal Aid to Highways, 1917. 5c. 
*849Y. Roads. 5c. 
914Y. Highways and Highway Transportation. 


REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Vol. 5, No. 17, D- 2. Effect of Controllable Variables upon 
the Penetration Test for Asphalts and 
Asphalt Cements. 

Vol. 5, No. 19, D- 3. Relation Between Properties of Hard- 
ness and Toughness of Road-Build- 
ing Rock. 

A New Penetration Needle for Use in 
Testing Bituminous Materials. 

Tests of Three Large-Sized Reinforced- 
Concrete Slabs Under Concentrated 
Loading. 

Tests of a Large-Sized Reinforced-Con- 
crete Slab Subjected to Eccentric 
Concentrated Loads. 


Vol. 5, No. 24, D- 6. 


Vol. 6, No. 6, D- 8. 





Vol. 11, No. 10, D-15. 





*Department supply exhausted. 
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